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Congress pledge and too honest to take the pledge and
break it.
When autonomy first came to the province of Bom-
bay, the Congress did not have the vision to set up
coalition governments or, in simple language, to share
the spoils with the Moslem League. Thus orthodox
Moslems were out of the administration. Instead, to
appease those who criticized the Congress for its refusal
to adopt coalitions, the Congress adopted what might
be called the "stooge system." It took into its ministries,
Moslems willing to sign the Congress pledge in return
for a seat in the cabinet. With the exception of one
man, these Moslems were not Congressmen in the real
sense of the word. They were at best "collaboration-
ists." Jinnah called them Quislings.
All this built up Jinnah. From a silken-suited, suc-
cessful lawyer who had earlier made his reputation
through a handful of sensational criminal cases, Jinnah
became the embodiment not only of all that was Mos-
lem in thought and culture, but also of all that was
anti-Congress.
The appearance of Jinnah on the Indian scene in
the role of a Moslem deliverer is to be traced not
alone to Moslem aspirations. There has always been a
desire on the part of the British to build up Jinnah
in order to counteract the growing influence of the
Congress. Imperialist interests in Britain quite rightly
feared that the more solid the Indian national de-
mand became, the more difficult it would be to resist
it. Behind all the usual glib talk of Britain's being the
guardian of the Indian people and having a trust to
discharge, there was the vitally important factor of
India's being a market for British goods. India, more-
over, offered employment for many thousands of Brit-